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The State of American 
Foreign Policy 


* 


Mk. Gortscuatx: People think of the great debate on American for- 
gn policy which is now going on among various of our people, whom 
e shall later mention, as resembling the debate of the 1930’s on the eve 
- World War II. In some regards, of course, this is a great debate. But I 
ink that probably we ought to think of it as a wide divergence of 
inion and not simply as a twofold debate, with one side taking the 
-gative and the other side taking the affirmative. 

To begin today, let us indicate which people stand for which positions. 
robably, in order to avoid confusion among all the various opinions, we 
ight to pick out some representative types. It would seem to me that 
1e of the outstanding persons, beginning with those who are most on 
e defensive, would be former President Hoover. 


Mk. Fox: His position certainly differs sharply with that of the Tru- 
an Administration. He believes that Russia cannot defeat us in any 
nd of attack on the New World, and he favors the creation of what he 
lls a “Western Hemisphere Gibraltar” of Western civilization. He be- 
sves that Western Europe must try much harder than it has so far to 
fend itself; and after it has created what he calls a “sure dam against 
ussia,” then perhaps we can send more American soldiers Att help 
em more. He believes that with the building-up of our air force aie 
ir sea force we can be very safe in this Gibraltar. He also says that if 
e try to go beyond and build up a huge land army for land warfare 
ross the ocean, it will be so expensive as to bring about the economic 
llapse of the United States. 

Mr. Gorrscuatk: Is he, would you say, in favor of appeasement or iso- 
‘ionism ? 

Mr. Fox: He says definitely that he is not in favor of appeasement, but 
seems pretty clear that the program which he suggests would invite the 
issians to move into those areas of. Europe and Asia which are not 
esently under their complete control. 
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Mr. GortscHaLK: Those are some of the high points of the Hoov, 
position. 
I wonder if you, Mosely, would explain what the Taft position ; 


Mr. Mosety: As I understand Mr. Taft’s position, he is not convine 
that the Russians are preparing to go to war immediately in order | 
overrun Western Europe. He believes that the program of rearmamet 
as it has been set forth by the Administration is more likely to stir 
Russians up and provoke them perhaps than to deter them from tryin 
to overrun Western Europe. His grounds for this are that the Unite 
States cannot defeat Russia and her allies in land warfare. In line wit 
this he proposes that we withdraw from Korea now, where we are et 
gaged in land warfare at tremendous disadvantages, and that we make: 
diversion by encouraging the Chinese Nationalist forces to move fros 
Formosa to the mainland of China and create a land warfare diversic 
there against the Chinese Communist regime. 

In line with the same idea, of avoiding commitment of America 
forces to land warfare, he believes that we should concentrate upo 
building up American sea and air power as a deterrent. He thinks th: 
American forces in Western Europe are not and cannot be a sufficier 
deterrent to protect continental Western Europe against Soviet attac! 
He believes that Stalin has the power to overrun Western Europe at an 
time and that the same factors which have prevented the Russians fro1 
doing this since the war continue to operate and that we do not need 1 
add to them a large American land army in Europe. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: How about the cost of this? Does he think that it 
worth the cost? 


Mr. Mosety: That is a major problem for Mr. Taft. He feels that th 
inflation which he believes would accompany our own really large-sca 
rearmament and the arming of our allies would be a great danger to tl 
survival of America as we now know it. He thinks that it is almost 
great a danger as the threat of Russian aggression in Western Euro 

He also holds that the United States is not committed at the prese 
time to supply any land troops for the defense of Europe and that if tl 
Russians should attack Western Europe, then we would consult with o 
allies under the Atlantic Treaty in order to decide whether we wou 
then supply forces. 


Mr. Gortscuark: Is he entirely in favor of appeasement? Some of t 
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ngs which you say indicate that he might be entirely in favor of 
asing the Russians, without any kind of counteraction. 


Mr. Mosery: Mr. Taft believes that our counteraction with sea and 
forces should be the limit to which we should go. 


. GortscHaLk: He said something about “infiltration,” as I recall. 
s he mean by that what we ought to do is to send troops to filter in; 
does he mean that we ought to use something like “The Voice of 
erica”? 

. Mosety: I must say that Mr. Taft has not defined what he means 
“infiltration” beyond the general idea of keeping the American ideals 
the forefront of peoples who are now under Soviet domination. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: I might perhaps present the formal position of the 
ited States government as so far announced—the position voiced by 
esident Truman, which also indicates something of the attitude of 
cretary of State Acheson and Mr. Dulles. Their attitude is that we 
ust keep Western Europe in operation. That is to say, we must support 
em by troops so far as we can; we must keep the Atlantic Pact 
erative and keep them out of the hands of Russia. All this we must do 
order for America to survive. A do-nothing policy, they say, will 
ily help Russia and might be disadvantageous to the United States. 
hey do not think that Soviet Russia has to attack America in order to 
curé domination of the world. Therefore, they ask for a large army. 
he figure which so far has been indicated is a land army of three and 
qalf million men. Their attitude is that the Atlantic Pact is an operative 
ency and that the Western European countries can be made into de- 
ndable allies, despite their small contribution to the Korean war. 
The appointment of General Eisenhower indicates that they mean to 
yplement that program. We must, therefore, rearm Western Europe, 
cluding western Germany. They count upon the United Nations as an 
ency for helping to police the world. Collective action, they argue, is 
Il one of the important features of their program. 
Now I should like, Fox, to come back to you and ask you for the final 
sition which I think we ought to analyze—that of Governor Dewey 
New York State. 


Mr. Fox: The position of Mr. Dewey seems to me to differ from that 
the Administration more in method than in goal. Governor Dewey 
suld agree with the Administration that we must build up substantial 
rce in ae Old World. He feels, on the other hand, that the country 
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needs far more decisive leadership than he thinks it has been given 
date. He feels that the Administration took far too long to discover 
Soviet Union’s expansionist intent. He wants, therefore, a much mo 
drastic and speedy mobilization than the Administration seems to 
calling for. He speaks of an army of a hundred divisions; and, in add 
tion, he would have a powerful air force and a powerful navy. 

He speaks of the possibility of landing the troops of Chiang Kai-she: 
in Asia and of arming guerrillas to fight within China. He speaks 
the necessity of drawing a line and saying what are the areas beyon 
the line which we intend to help defend; and he believes that we shoul! 
say so. He favors the prompt rearming of Germany and Japan. He ask 
us to quit being fussy about our other allies. He would have us embra 
Franco, Tito, Chiang, and Turkey, from the point of view of buildin: 
up the land strength of the forces opposed to Soviet expansion. He favon 
going ahead with the Marshall Plan and other devices to help Europ: 
rearm itself more speedily than it has so far done. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: We have now stated what I think are the four major 
positions in this so-called “great debate” of the 1950’s in the Unitee 
States. Despite the fact that these men are often in disagreement witl 
regard to detail, it is my feeling that we do not have a genuine debat 
here, because they agree on the essential core. It seems to me that thes: 
four men, and the people who associate with them in what might b 
called a lesser capacity as exponents of certain positions in this grea 
debate, are none of them isolationists, for example, as was true in th. 
1940’s. They all feel that we have a certain responsibility to other part 
of the world. They are, none of them, in disagreement as to who th: 
enemy is, as was true in the 1940’s. Everybody is agreed that Russia is th 
enemy. 

They are all agreed, on the other hand, that we have to fight a wa 
more or less on the defensive—some less defensive, some more offensive 
in their attitude than others but still feeling that what we have to do is t 
wait to make decisions in accordance with the next move of Russia 
They are not in favor, in other words, of a preventive war, of our drop 
ping bombs on Russia. 


Mr. Fox: In other words, although they recognize that we must strug 
gle, they seem to say that there is still some hope of peace and that i 
exactly the right foreign policy is followed, we may yet get through th 
present crisis without descending into a third world war. 


a) 
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Mk. Gortscuatk: Yes, I think that that is so. It is possible that some of 
em have come to the conclusion that diplomacy is fruitless; that there 
No point in negotiating any longer. But at least they are not saying 
erefore that the only alternative is to start a war with Russia. They do 
y, Let us wait and see what Russia does.” 
I would also like to point out that Russian communism and Russian 
iperialism are not being considered by them as one and the same in all 
eas of the world. They think that we can deal with Mao, for example, 
a Communist, and that he does not necessarily represent Russian 
iperialism but that he may be quite an independent force of Russia. 
hey seem to identify that, at least so far as China is concerned. 


Mr. Mosszy: In that connection, Gottschalk, what do you think of the 
oposal which has been made by Hoover, Taft, and Dewey that we put 
e Chinese Nationalist forces ashore on the Chinese mainland and 
e them to divert the strength of the Chinese Communists from the 
uggle in Korea? 


Mr. GorrscHatk: Let me reverse the question and ask you what you 
ink. 


Mr. Mosety: Well, I feel that an army put ashore, knowing that it 
ould not be backed up by American power except through supplies 
id through air power, would disintegrate very rapidly. That would be, 
my opinion—and I say that very humbly, not knowing the Far East at 
st hand—but I still feel that knowing in advance that they would be 
tirely on their own, the Chinese Nationalist forces would disinte- 
ate very quickly. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: I have the same feeling. In addition, I have the feel- 
¢ that it might separate the Western powers and create a great deal of 
sunity among them in view of the fact that on this Asiatic question 
ey are probably more divided than on any other one question. 


Mr. Fox: That is very important, Gottschalk. The Administration, of 
urse, cannot be as forceful and vigorous in announcing its policy as the 
tics are in denouncing it, because in a decision, for example, as to how 
uch to permit the general struggle to broaden into a general Chinese- 
merican war, they have at every stage to consider what it means for 
> alliance which has been welded with such great difficulty in these 
t years in the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: I should have pointed out, when I was outlining 
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the situation previously, that all these people seem to be inclined te 
believe that Yugoslavia will be in on our side, though it is Communist 
and that there is a possibility of a split between Chinese Communis 
and Russian Communists. What do you think about that, Mosely? 


Mr. Moszty: I would not be willing to bank much on that. It woule 
be a long-range development if it occurred at all. But, meanwhile, we dé 
have to face the real issue of whether it is necessary to our own safet: 
to defend Western Europe against the danger and the threat of bein; 
overrun. 


Mr. Fox: Mr. Hoover seems to feel, in fact he says, that the Comm: 
nist-controlled areas of the world are a congeries of peoples which wi 
one day fall apart. He seems to believe, therefore, that if we build ug 
a fortress in the New World and wait, time is on our side and that Stalis 
will somehow or other die of indigestion. Whereas, President Trumas 
and Governor Dewey seem agreed that if we grant the control of thi 
rest of Europe and the rest of Asia to Stalin, far from its giving him 
indigestion, he will be nourished by it and grow stronger and mort 
menacing than ever. 


Mr. Mosety: I do not see how we can afford to turn over to Sovie 
control the two hundred and seventy millions of people in Westers 
Europe. They represent the greatest reservoir of skills and trained man 
power in the world. Their industrial production, taken together, is sea 
ond only to that of the United States. To add this power to the powe: 
that Russia has already accumulated would shift the balance of strengtl 
in the world in terms of industrial strength, as well as manpower, abilit: 
to produce and to use weapons, so that we would be reduced to trying te 
defend our own shorelines. 


Mr. Fox: I wonder if we should not add at this point that the partici 
pants in this great debate on American foreign policy differ a great dea 
in their estimate of the type of effort which we may expect from Eure 
peans in producing armed strength out of this great reservoir of whicl 
you speak. Mr. Hoover, for example, seems to feel that the present Eurc 
pean effort is so feeble that they are, in fact, a dangerous ally for us ane 
that an attempt to help Europeans in Europe may create a fatal weak 
ness in America’s capacity to defend itself. An exact opposite position i 
taken by those at the other end of the spectrum in the debate, who tak 
the position which you have just developed, Mosely. 


Mr. GortscHatk: One of the points which ex-Ambassador Kenned 
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de, for example, is that some of the countries have made a quite 
ble contribution to the Korean effort. They have not lived up to what 
least Americans think of as their proportionate share of the contribu- 
n to collective action against aggression in Korea. 

That raises in my mind the question of whether Korea is not, after all, 
ery bad place to start. There is a moral question involved there, and 
€re is a strategic question involved there. The question is whether if 
ese people were fighting for their own homes, from where the moral 
estion and the strategic question would take a secondary position to 
fense, would they not put up a very much greater effort? There is no 
and it is not fair or valid to compare the effort which they are making 
Korea with that which they would be likely to make in defense of 
eir own homelands. 


Mr. Mosety: And, furthermore, we are urging them to get ready to 
fend themselves in Europe, and we are committed to helping them. 
€ question is how much and in what ways we should help them. 
o ask them at the same time to make a major diversion of forces to 
orea would not have been logical. I think that we have overstressed 
e possibility of the European countries fighting on any large scale in 
orea and also preparing to defend Western Europe. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That raises the question of whether the Russians 
ill not strike in Europe before we can build up any strength there. 


Mk. Fox: That is a matter on which the men whose programs we have 
en discussing differ sharply. Senator Taft appears to believe that a 
ajor effort to increase European armed strength and American armed 
rength in Europe would provoke the Russians to an attack on Western 
urope, which they might otherwise not make. Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
ruman, on the other hand, seem agreed that the more strength there 
e better—that strength in Europe is more likely to quiet Stalin down 
an is weakness in Europe. Dewey says explicitly, for example, that only 
€ atomic bomb now prevents the Russians from going into Western 
irope, and he seems to feel that, as our atomic superiority wastes 
vay, we must have greater strength in that area or we can look forward 
the floodgates of Soviet expansion being opened. 


Mr. Gotrscuak: I want to ask you a question, Mosely. It follows 
5m what Fox has said: Is the defense of Western Europe essential to 
e security of the United States? Hoover seems to think not. 


Mr. Mossy: I disagree completely with Hoover in that respect. I feel 
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that to combine Western European productive capacity, education, 
scientific ability with what the Soviet Union has already piled up in 
way of strength would tip the balance against us, and I do not see hov 
we can afford to let Western Europe go. 

I would say that even if Western Europe were not preparing to defe 
itself, we would have to try to defend it in our own interests. 

But I do not agree that Western Europe is not getting ready to defen: 
itself. There are projects underway, and the plans are being worked o 
The equipment is being produced. As a matter of fact, several of o 
allies in Western Europe have been putting a greater share of their m 
power and their national income into defense than we have been doi 
down to this time. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: But then there is the position of Taft, who says the 
all this business of landing soldiers in Western Europe, all this busines 


of building up a strong defense in the Atlantic Pact, is an irritant rath 
than a deterrent. What do you think of that? 


Mr. Fox: It does not seem to me to make very much sense. I have 1 
way of knowing, of course, whether the defense of Western Europe i 
possible or whether or not it is regarded as essential, but it seems to 
that when we have two chances of saving ourselves—first, of saving oun 
selves on the other side of the water, and, second, of saving ourselves 0) 
this side of the water—it does not seem to me to make any sense to throv 
away the first chance on the chance that the second might prove ade 
quate. If we try it the other way around, we give up Europe and Asii 
and retire to our Western Hemisphere Gibraltar; then, if it turns ou 
we guessed wrong, we are finished. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: Your point is that you do not give up your oute 
defenses until you have to and that you do not have to start defendin: 


your inner defenses until your outer defenses have been proved to be ir 
capable of defense. 


Mr. Fox: Yes. And I may say further that I do not see any reason wh 
a rich country such as ours, if it has to, cannot prepare for two kinds o 
defense simultaneously. I shall not like being taxed to the extent tha 
it will be necessary to prepare both for the eventuality of struggle i 
Europe and the eventuality of struggle on the oceans, but I do not thin’ 
that it means the end of our democratic system or the end of our fre 
enterprise system if we make up our minds that it has to be done. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: A point which some of these people seem to me t 
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ve overlooked, as I read their speeches, is that you do not have to be 
ually strong on all fronts. If you have a strong enough body of reserve 
lich you can send in the direction which is most threatened, you do not 
ve to keep all your army equally strong at all points where your enemy 
y attack. And building up a strong army in this country may be best 
ed by sending it out of the country to defend where the attack has 
en made rather than keeping it at home waiting for the attack to come 
home. 


Mr. Mosety: And that matter ties in directly with the thing which is 
iefly worrying the West Europeans. They want to know, as they begin 
is great effort, which will slow down their economic recovery, whether 
ey are going to be overrun in the first phase and whether we are then 
ing to try to liberate them or whether we are willing to put up more 
wer in Europe so that they can arm, knowing that we are there to join 
ith them in defense. I think and I hope that out of this debate will come 
assurance that we will put forces into Europe and that the Europeans 
n safely join with them in preparing our common defense. We cannot 
k them to prepare entirely by themselves and to sacrifice themselves 
r our later security. 


Mr. Gortscnarx: All this seems to go on the assumption that the 
ussians think they can beat Western Europe but do not think they can 
at Western Europe and the United States together. What reason do 
e have to assume that the Russians do not feel that they can beat the 
hole combination which we can build up? 


Mr. Fox: It seems to me if we make any assumption at all about Rus- 
in rationality, it is that a combination of Western Europe and the 
nited States fully rearmed facing them would cause them to hesitate 
long time before provoking a third world war. 


Me. GortscuHaLk: You think, then, that the Russians still think of the 
hited States as unbeatable and that this concept of the invincibility of 
e United States is a real deterrent upon their aggressive action? 


Mr. Fox: I agree with Governor Dewey that the existence of a large 
omic stockpile is a present deterrent. I think that it is up to the Ameri- 
n people to provide a substitute deterrent when that one disappears, 
it will within these next few years. And I may say that this present 
terrent is possibly the thing which permits us to build up strength in 
restern Europe, without provoking the attack from the East, while 
irope still has a rather low level of rearmament. 
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Mr. Mossty: Yes; I agree with that. I think that we have two or thre 
years in which to build up the standard defense of Western Europe anc 
that by the time the atomic-bomb strength is equalized, or is so nearly 
equalized that neither side is willing or able to use it, Western Euro 
with our help will then be able to defend itself against ordinary land anc 
air warfare. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Then you think a possibility of a long-range stal 
mate is not out of the picture at all. 


Mr. Moszty: It is possible. I do not see the Russians withdrawing fro 
any areas that they now control or dominate. I do not see why we shoulec 
follow Mr. Hoover’s idea of announcing our withdrawal of support fro 
the areas where we have friends and the people who, by and large, wan 
to defend the same values which we treasure. 


Mr. GorrscHaLK: Today we have indicated that, while there is a grea 
deal of important difference among the figures of whom we have spoke 
as representative of the “great debate,” there is a large amount of agre 
ment among them. Nevertheless, the differences are the things whic 
are dramatic and which have to be talked about. These differences pass 
from one of mere defense of the oceans to one of taking a very active 
part in the diplomacy and in military affairs in Western Europe, anc 
perhaps also in Asia. Among the differences which need to be emph 
sized is the possibility of the United States maintaining a strong enough 
force so as to act as a stalemate in preventing further aggressive actio 
from Russia. 

One of the things which we think is important is that it is possible 
to do all this with great confidence in our Western European allie 
maintaining the Atlantic Pact without any fear that they will not, in the 
end, fail of their obligations. 
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WE MEET at a tragic moment in 
the history of mankind. American 
troops defending freedom have suf- 
fered a terrible catastrophe. Our pres- 
tige is at a low ebb and world com- 
munism has gained a great triumph. 

We stand almost naked before the 
world. Right now, aside from four 
partly trained National Guard di- 
visions, there are only ten divisions 
of the United States Army. Two 
are in Germany. Seven are facing 
dreadful odds in Korea and in all 
Continental United States there is 
just one division ready for combat— 
not enough to defend a single Amer- 
ican city. 

The only apparent reason Soviet 
Russia has not already launched total 
-war is fear of atomic bombing. We 
do not know how much longer she 
will be afraid of that. Our country— 
the free world—the very idea. of 
human freedom are in deadly, im- 
mediate danger. 

For four years I have been saying 
‘to all who would listen to me that 
this crisis was rushing toward us at 


headlong speed. I have been saying 
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—and have been sneered at for say- 
ing it—that national unity was ur- 
gently necessary because we faced 
great perils. 

Three years ago in this very room 
before another great audience of an 
equally nonpartisan nature, I fore- 
cast in detail what has since hap- 
pened in China and what is hap- 
pening today in Korea. 

I now say again, tonight, that un- 
less our nation develops a quality of 
leadership and a capacity for effec- 
tive action which have thus far not 
appeared, I do not believe we will 
survive. 

Surely it must be plain—at last— 
even to those who will not see—that 
world communism under the lead- 
ership of Soviet Russia is waging 
ruthless war against the whole free 
world. Surely it must be clear—at 
last—that only far more decisive ac- 
tion by the United States will make 
it possible to stem the Soviet tide. 

Surely the dreadful danger must 
now be clear to those nations who 
are wobbling in their will to resist 
Soviet aggression or are running for 


* Presented before the New York County Lawyers Association, New York, December 
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the illusory cover of neutrality. There 
can be no neutrality in this world— 
for long. We shall all be brave and 
strong and remain free or we shall 
be timid and weak and become 
slaves. 

I am not concerned tonight with 
how we Americans got into this 
desperate peril. I am not concerned 
tonight with why some other free 
nations are losing their will to re- 
sist. | am desperately concerned with 
where we go from here. 


I. ABANDON OUR ILLUSIONS 


First of all, let us finally and for- 
ever abandon all those comfortable 
illusions which have allowed our 
country to sink to this perilous point. 
Our Government and our people 
have been living in a dream world 
based on self-deception. That decep- 
tion was not even “Made in Russia” 
because Stalin has never concealed 
his purpose of conquering the world 
any more than Hitler did. He has 
written it time and time again just 
as Hitler did. But everybody refused 
to believe it. 

The cold fact is that the Russian 
war machine has never been de- 
mobilized. Nearly one-half of Rus- 
sia’s total economic productivity has 
been devoted to military purposes. 
Without shooting a gun or losing a 
man since the end of the war, but 
through propaganda, bribery, false- 
hood, coercion, satellite troops and 
treason, Russia now rules 800,000,000 
people, or one-third of the world. 

Let us get rid once and for all of 
the idea that Russia wants less than 
the whole world. 


Let us also get rid of the stupi 
idea that we can sit down and d 
business with Stalin while we a 
weak and he is strong. Nation afte 
nation tried it with Hitler and w: 
swallowed up before the war. Na- 
tion after nation has tried it wi 
Stalin and they, too, have been swal- 
lowed up. It is time we listened t 
the mute testimony of the leader 
of those nations from their torture 
graves. 

Let us get rid of the idea we can: 
stop Russia by appropriating billions 
of dollars, setting up new govern 
ment boards and then continuing 
wage rounds as usual, price increases} 
as usual and politics as usual. Only 
all-out effort, all-out sacrifice and all- 
out use of the brains and skills of} 
this country, backed by an abiding; 
faith in the justice of our cause, will! 
give us a chance of survival. 

If, at last, we Americans will get: 
out of our dream world, bury every’ 
one of our false illusions forever and 
gird up our loins to meet this ter-- 
rible challenge, then we will have. 
taken the first step toward survival. 


II. THE ARMED FORCES 


Second: Our armed forces should 
at the earliest possible moment be 
brought to overwhelming strength. 
The day for temporizing, shilly- 
shallying and compromise is long 
since gone. Only four divisions of 
our National Guard have even been 
called into service. There are twenty- 
five divisions of the National Guard 
and two armored divisions which 
could have been called to the colors 
months ago. 


a know perfectly well, and this is 
0 secret from the Russians, that our 
Yational Guard has barely enough 
rms for training purposes to say 
iothing of any arms to fight with. 
know perfectly well that these di- 
isions are at half strength at most, 
ut until something is done they 
ill remain without arms and at 
alf strength. 

They should be called to national 
ervice tomorrow morning. 

This is just a beginning. Universal 
ilitary Service of at least two years 
hould be required of every young 
nan to give us at least the founda- 
tion for the armed forces we need. It 
should be enacted now—this month 
—not next month. 

By the swift acceleration of the 
draft, the United States Army should 
be brought to a strength of not less 
than 100 divisions and our divisions 
are nearly twice as large as Russian 
divisions. 

At-the earliest possible moment, 
the Air Force should be brought to 
at least 80 groups. 

The United States Navy should 
be taken out of moth balls and re- 
commissioned without delay. 
~ In a world of brute force, there is 
freedom only for the brave. If we 
are not prepared to fight for our 
freedom, then we shall surely lose it. 
If we are prepared to fight, we still 
could win. If we are strong enough 
and have strong friends, we may 
hope that communism will stop and 
count the cost of further aggression. 
We may even hope to bring Russia 
to her senses and to bring peace to 


the world. 


III. PRODUCTION 

Third: Even if we mobilize all 
possible fighting manpower we shall 
still be outnumbered by the hordes 
of Russia, to say nothing of Red 
China, and the other satellites. But 
fortunately manpower alone is not 
the decisive factor in modern war. 

In modern warfare victories are 
not won merely in the fighting lines 
but also on the production line. We 
can beat Russia five to one in pro- 
duction, but we can’t save our free- 
dom with automobiles or washing 
machines. Nothing less than imme- 
diate economic mobilization of our 
country will meet the threat that 
faces us. 

American boys must never again 
be sent to fight tanks with rifles. It 
is a national calamity that even now, 
six months after Korea, we still do 
not have a military requirements 
program and those responsible must 
in due course be called to a stern ac- 
counting. Meanwhile, an avalanche 
of contracts for production should 
be let immediately and if we do not 
have the blueprints a lot of people 
ought to be fired tomorrow morning. 

As a beginning, to provide the 
arms for defense this country and 
the free world need, we should set 
an immediate goal of 25 per cent of 
our productive capacity for defense 
production. 

This whole program should be 
placed forthwith in the hands of one 
single authority with wide powers 
to organize the whole productive re- 
sources of this nation. This author- 
ity can only be administered by one 


single boss. We have had our fill 
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of hydra-headed monsters, of inter- 
agencies quarreling, of procurement 
boards that didn’t procure, of com- 
mittees and commissions. 

To avoid the dreadful waste of 
manpower and the stalemate of 
inter-agency quarreling, the Eco- 
nomic Mobilizer should have not 
only full supervision of production 
but of economic controls and of ci- 
vilian manpower. 

For the job of Economic Mobilizer 
we need to draft the ablest business 
executive in our country. He should 
be given a free hand to pick his 
assistants, full power and the un- 
limited backing of the President. 

This man should be responsible 
only to the President and should re- 
port only to a single, joint committee 
of the House and Senate. He should 
not spend half his time, as is so often 
the case today, reporting to commit- 
tee after committee of both houses. 

This mobilization of our produc- 
tive forces is the heart of our strug- 
gle for survival. In the face of the 
crisis that confronts us, it is only the 
American genius for production that 
will give us the margin of strength 
to prevail against our enemies. 


IV. THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Fourth: We must not deceive our- 
selves—this defense program will cut 
harshly into the living standard of 
every American. Today we have 
virtually no unemployment in the 
country and our industrial plants 
are running at full capacity. We 
must take steel—a lot of it—alumi- 
num and copper and other vital raw 
materials that are now being used 


to make automobiles, radios, teleq, 
vision sets and washing machinesy: 
We must use those materials te 
make guns, ships, airplanes, tank: 
and atomic weapons. 

That means that there will be le 
goods for civilian consumption—« 
lot less. There will be fewer auto 
mobiles or no automobiles, fewer 
radios and television sets or none: 
fewer washing machines, less 0% 
nearly everything. 

But at the same time the Govern 
ment will be spending billions of 
dollars for pay for arms and to pa’ 
the wages of workers who make 
those arms. That means one thing: 
inflation. 

What has happened in just the 
six months since Korea? Key ra 
material prices have jumped 35 pers 
cent; the average of all wholesaleg 
prices is up by 10 per cent and theg 
cost of living has climbed to an all- 
time peak. 

Inflation could wreck the defensed 
program. In 1945 a 30-calibre car- 
bine cost $35.50; now it costs $64. 
A 60-mm. mortar five years ago costt 
$300. Today the price tag is $554,, 
a jump of 85 per cent. 

Inflation is eating away the de- 
fense program of our Government! 
just as it eats away the buying power 
of your family’s income. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly 
this point: price ceiling and wage 
freezes will mean nothing unless we 
have the courage to attack the cause 
of inflation and not merely the re- 
sults. 

The only effective way to deal 
with inflation is to finance our re- 
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tmament program on a pay-as-you- 
o basis. We cannot save our free- 
om and also keep our personal com- 
orts and luxuries. Let us remember 
hat even then we will have more 
han any other people in the world. 

Government services must also be 
harply cut down. Every dollar of 
onessential Government spending 
-Federal, state and local—must be 
ut to the bone. We must take a 
ard look at all subsidy programs, 
t every kind of Government ex- 
penditure designed to raise prices or 
calculated to increase costs. Many 
things that would be desirable in 
other times must be put aside in this 
emergency. 

Industry and labor must avoid in- 
creasing costs. This is no time for 
profiteering or for featherbedding. 
Corporation profits must be taxed 
heavily. An excess profits tax should 
siphon off any profits in excess of 
normal, arising out of the defense 
effort. Individual income taxes must 
be raised up and down the line, and 
in this connection we have to re- 
member that the larger incomes al- 
ready bear taxes running up to 91 
per cent. Disagreeable as it may be, 
the spending power of America 
which has to be siphoned off is not 
in the hands of a few rich people 
but in the hands of all of us. 

Excise taxes on luxuries and every 
kind of tax which tends to discour- 
age spending and encourage saving 
should be a part of our program. We 
must crack down on credit expan- 
sion all along the line. If Govern- 
ment is compelled to borrow to fi- 
nance part of this program, those 
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borrowings should be financed out 
of the people’s savings. 

But we cannot and must not bor- 
row the savings of our people as we 
did in the last World War and then 
pay them back in 57-cent dollars. 
Inflation must be stopped now and 


stopped hard. 


V. MANPOWER 


Fifth: In all this effort we must 
rally the total resources of our nation 
and the greatest of these resources 
are the men and women of America. 

We should establish at once gen- 
eral registration for national service, 
including all Americans, both men 
and women, above the age of 17. 
The crisis that we face is total. If 
war should come it will come to 
young and old. It will come to our 
towns, our villages and our cities as 
well as to our armies. We must be 
prepared for total defense now, not 
when it would be too late. The na- 
tion must be able to call upon every 
American. 


VI. OUR WORLD OBJECTIVES 


If we do all the things I have out- 
lined, we will still need strong, 
powerful friends elsewhere in the 
world. Today most of the free na- 
tions want to be our friend. But they 
are afraid we do not mean business 
or don’t know how to provide lead- 
ership. Nothing will make them re- 
arm and nothing will give them the 
will to fight if they do rearm, with- 
out a new degree of strength and 
leadership from this country in 
world affairs. 

So, sixth, our Government should 
state its aims and objectives specifi- 
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cally for all the world to see and 
know. The time is long past for 
pretty generalities. Our Government 
must decide the areas in the world 
we intend to help defend and say so. 

Let me be specific. We have shilly- 
shallied on Formosa four times in 
the last eleven months. I recognize 
that we have difficult problems with 
our friends concerning Formosa and 
that there is a deep division of opin- 
ion in the United Nations. But let’s 
realize that if both Korea and For- 
mosa should be lost then Japan is 
probably lost, too. 

For thirty years the prime objec- 
tive of Russian foreign policy has 
been to get the industrial might of 
Germany and Japan added to Rus- 
sia’s masses so then she could be 
sure to conquer the world. 

Add to this the fact that Indo- 
China, Burma and Thailand are the 
rice bowl of the Orient. If the pres- 
ent Soviet conquests continue in 
these areas, Japan will wither on 
the vine from starvation and so will 
Indonesia. If the Communists go on 
down through Malaya, there go our 
rubber and our tin. 

The time for wobbling on our 
major foreign policy objectives is 
long since past. Unless we are going 
to shrink within our own borders 
and wait to be conquered by a Com- 
munist world, we must boldly make 
decisions that will keep friends for 
our cause both in Europe and in 
Asia. 

Right now I want to suggest that 
we get rid of some more of our il- 
lusions. We are in a desperate strug- 


gle to decide whether the whole 


world is going to be taken over b 
savages. In that kind of a strugg 
I propose that we should stop bein 
fussy about who will help prevent it. 

I want to know who has divisions 
and who’s willing to fight on our 
side. 

Turkey has the biggest army in 
Europe and they will fight. We 
know that in case of war the British 
Commonwealth will fight and they 
have the third greatest air force ini 
the world as well as a lot of di-- 
visions and a great Navy. These and! 
other nations are now fighting by’ 
our side in Korea while France is; 
waging a hard fight in Indo-China. | 
Many other nations in Europe, the: 
Near East, in Asia and in the Amer-- 
icas stand ready to fight for freedom 
and we should encourage them to 
the limit. 

Now I propose that we stop bick- 
ering among ourselves and make 
friends with everybody who has the 
will to fight and the combat divi-. 
sions to put in the field. If they will 
fight on the side of the angels I am 
willing to welcome them as allies 
whether I agree with their domestic 
policies or not. I want to keep hu- 
man freedom alive on this earth. 

To be specific: Tito has thirty di- 
visions and we think he will fight 
on our side. We know Franco will 
fight and he has twenty-two di- 
visions. 

Now let me get a little tougher. 
We think we know that Germans 
and Japanese would fight and under 
some kind of arrangement, whether 
under American leadership, or other- 
wise, we should enlist them in the 


Y 

orld struggle against their ancient 
emy. 

I made what I thought was my 
nal appeal to keep the Chinese free 
d on our side a year and a half 
B. But I’m going to try once more. 
ven today, there are still Chinese, 
aillions of them, not only dozens 
£ divisions on Formosa but hun- 
teds of thousands of guerrillas on 
he mainland who will fight com- 
en I say, let’s make sure they 
e able to fight and harass and 
abotage and do the things to our 
nemies that are being done to us. 


VII. ECONOMIC AND MILITARY AID 


So, seventh, that brings me to the 
Aarshall Plan aid for Europe. The 
resent phase of our struggle with 
yotrld communism has flared in 
‘sia. But we must keep in clear 
ight the fact that Europe is still a 
reater prize the Communists are 
fter. We have used our economic 
esources through the Marshall Plan 
9 help Europe get on its feet. Now 
ye face an urgent situation that re- 
uires Europe to rearm at once. 
‘Since before there was a Marshall 
lan I have been demanding that 
be used to bring about a United 
tates of Europe, unifying her 270,- 
00,000 people in the greatest force 
yr peace on earth. I say again for 
that is probably the last time it will 
e useful: we should continue Mar- 
yall Plan aid but only upon con- 
ition that (1) we actually get a 
nited defense of Europe and its full 
armament; (2) that we get Euro- 
ean economic barriers torn down; 
nd (3) that Europe move to politi- 
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cal unity so her great strength can 
be mobilized on the side of freedom. 

Moreover, our military aid should 
be extended only to those countries 
who demonstrate their willingness to 
fight on our side. 


VIII. THE OFFENSIVE 


Eighth: Let me remind you once 
again that we must abandon our de- 
fensive mood. Defense never prevails 
against powerful attacks. We must 
stop letting Russia have a monopoly 
on initiative. With a limited perime- 
ter she can, through satellites, con- 
tinue to attack the world at one 
point after another and bleed us 
white, without shedding a drop of 
Russian blood. Then she can con- 
quer a prostrate free world with her 
200 divisions. 

We should launch the kind of 
moral and political campaign which 
can take advantage of the fatal weak- 
nesses of dictators who attempt to 
rule 800,000,000 people with an iron 
hand. 

America will never wage a pre- 
ventive war. But we cannot sit idly 
by and allow the free world to be 
bled to death by the oriental torture 
of a thousand cuts. 

To save our country we must start 
turning this thing around. From the 
outside every despotism looks hard 
and formidable. Inside they are rot- 
ten. Let’s get busy and exploit the 
rottenness of Soviet Russia. Let’s 
make our propaganda offensive mea 
something. 

Where Russia sends one movie 
showing they are saving the world, 
let us send ten good ones. 
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Where they spend a million dol- 
lars on sabotage, let’s spend two mil- 
lion dollars on sabotage. 

Where they have the best spy sys- 
tem in the world, let us, for heaven’s 
sake, get twice as good a spy system 
instead of practically none at all. 

All this calls for the kind of brains 
and the kind of tough support for 
good brains in action, the kind of 
quality and integrity that only de- 
voted free men can give to the cause. 

I am sure that with real leader- 
ship the American people will re- 
spond—every one of them—to the 
sacrifices that are necessary if we are 


OUR NATIONAL POLICIES IN THIS CRISIS* 
By HERBERT HOOVER 


Former President of the United States 


I HAVE received hundreds of re- 
quests that I appraise the present 
situation and give my conclusions 
to our national policies. 

I speak with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. And I speak tonight 
under the anxieties of every Amer- 
ican for the nations’ sons who are 
fighting and dying on a mission of 
peace and the honor of our country. 

No appraisal of the world situa- 
tion can be final in an unstable 
world. However, to find our na- 
tional path we must constantly re- 
examine where we have arrived and 
at times revise our direction. 

I do not propose to traverse the 
disastrous road by which we reached 
this point. 


* Presented on December 20, 1950. 


going to survive. 

The hour is very late—I do no 
know how late. Whether we stil 
have a day or a year or two yea 
not a second should be lost. Ou 
Government, our people, the Unit 
Nations and the spokesmen of the 
free world must rally now. 

If we respond with all our strength 
with all our hearts and courage, I de 
not know what it will cost in toi 
and tears and treasure. But I de 
know we will save our souls, anc 
with God’s help we will save oua 
country and the cause of hum 
liberty. 


We may first survey the globa 
military situation. There is today 
only one center of aggression on the 
earth. That is the Communist-con) 
trolled Asian-European land mass 0 
800,000,000 people. They have prob 
ably over 300 trained and equipped 
combat divisions with over 30,000 
tanks, 10,000 tactical planes and fur 
ther large reserves they can put int 
action in 90 days. But they are not 4: 
great sea power. Their long rangg¢ 
air power is limited. These conges 
ries of over 30 different races wil] 
some day go to pieces. But in the 
meantime they are cannon fodder. | 

Facing this menace on the East 
ern front there are about 200,000,000 
non-Communist island peoples in 


; 


pan, Formosa, the Philippines and 
orea. Aside from Korea, which I 
iscuss later, they have probably 
elve effective combat divisions 
ith practically no tanks, air or 
avy. 

Facing this land mass on the 
outh are the Indies and the Mid- 
le East of about 600,000,000 non- 
Dommunist peoples. There are about 
50,000,000 non-Communist peoples 
n North Africa and Latin America. 
ae Turkey and Formosa, these 
50,000,000 people have little mili- 
ary force which they would or could 
pare. But they could contribute vital 
sconomic and moral strength. 

Facing this menace on the Con- 
inental European front there are 
bout 160,000,000 non-Communist 
eople who, excluding Spain, have 
ess than twenty combat divisions 
iow available, few tanks and little 
ir or naval force. But their will to 
Jefend themselves is feeble and their 
lisunities are manifest. 

Of importance in military weight 

it this moment there is the British 
Sommonwealth of 150,000,000 peo- 
le, with probably thirty combat di- 
fisions under arms, a superior navy, 
considerable air force and a few 
anks. 
' And there are 150,000,000 people 
n the United States preparing 
500,000 men into a gigantic air 
orce and navy, with about thirty 
quipped combat divisions. 

If we weigh these military forces 
s they stand today we must arrive 
tt certain basic conclusions. 

-a) We must face the fact that to 
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commit the sparse ground forces of 
the non-Communist nations into a 
land war against this Communist 
land mass would be a war without 
victory, a war without a successful 
political terminal. Any attempt to 
make war on the Communist mass 
by land invasion, through the quick- 
sands of China, India or Western 
Europe is sheer folly. That would 
be the graveyard of millions of 
American boys and would end in 
the exhaustion of this Gibraltar of 
Western civilization. 

Even were Western Europe armed 
far beyond any contemplated pro- 
gram, we could never reach Moscow. 
The Germans failed with a magnifi- 
cent army of 240 combat divisions 
and with powerful air and tank 
forces as contrasted with the sixty 
divisions now being talked about. 

b) Equally, we Americans alone 
with sea and air power can so con- 
trol the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
that there can be no possible inva- 
sion of the Western Hemisphere by 
Communist armies. They can no 
more reach Washington in force 
than we can reach Moscow. 

c) In this military connection we 
must realize the fact that the atomic 
bomb is a far less dominant weapon 
than it was once thought to be. 

d) It is obvious that the United 
Nations have been defeated in Korea 
by the aggression of Communist 
China. There are no adequate forces 
in the world to repel them. 

Even if we sacrifice more Amer- 
ican boys to hold a bridgehead, we 
know we shall not succeed at the 
present time in the mission given 
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to us by the fifty members of the 
United Nations. 

We may explore the American sit- 
uation still further. The 150,000,000 
American people are already eco- 
nomically strained by Government 
expenditures. It must not be for- 
gotten that we are carrying huge 
burdens from previous wars in- 
cluding obligations to veterans and 
$260,000,000,000 of bonds and cur- 
rency issues from those wars. In the 
fiscal year 1952, Federal and local 
expenditures are likely to exceed 
$90,000,000,000. That is more than 
our total savings. We must finance 
huge deficits by further Government 
issues. Inflation is already moving 
but we might with stern measures 
avoid the economic disintegration of 
such a load for a very few years. If 
we continued long on this road the 
one center of resistance in the world 
will collapse in economic disaster. 

We may appraise the diplomatic 
front. Our great hope was in the 
United Nations. We have witnessed 
the sabotage of its primary purpose 
of preserving peace. It has been, 
down to last week, a forum for con- 
tinuous smear on our honor, our 
ideals and our purposes. 

It did stiffen up against raw ag- 
gression last July in Korea. But in 
its call for that military action, 
America had to furnish over 90 
per cent of the foreign forces and 
suffer over 90 per cent of their dead 
and injured. That effort now comes 
at least to a measurable military de- 
feat by the aggression of Communist 
hordes. 

Whether or not the United Na- 


tions is to have a moral defeat and 
suffer the collapse of its whole mora 
stature now depends on whether 1) 
has the courage to 
a) Declare Communist China 
aggressor. 
4) Refuse admission of this ag 
gressor to its membership. 
c) Demand that each member 03 
the United Nations cease to furni 
or transport supplies of any kind t 
Communist China that can aid i 
their military operations. Such 
course honestly carried out by the 
non-Communist nations is not eco 
nomic sanctions nor does it require 
military actions. But it would con 
stitute a great pressure for rectitud 
d) For once, pass a resolution con 
demning the infamous lies about the 
United States. 
Any course short of this is ap 
peasement. 
And now I come to where we 
should go from here. 
Two months ago I suggested 4 
tentative alternate policy for tha 
United States. It received a favor 
able reception from the large ma 
jority of our press. 
Since then the crisis in the worl 
has become even more acute. It id 
also clear that the United Nation 
are defeated in Korea. It is also cleaa 
that other non-Communist national 
did not or could not substantially 
respond to the United Nations cal 
for arms to Korea. It is clear that the 
United Nations cannot mobilize sub 
stantial military forces. It is clea: 
Continental Europe has not in tha 
three years of our aid develope 
that unity of purpose and that wi 


wer necessary for its own defense. 
is clear that our British friends 
e flirting with appeasement of 
munist China. It is clear that 
e United Nations is in a fog of 
bate and indecision on whether 
appease or not to appease. 

In expansion of my proposals of 
o months ago, I now propose cer- 
in principles and action. 

First. The foundation of our na- 
nal policies must be to preserve 
r the world this Western Hemi- 
here Gibraltar of Western Civili- 
tion. 

Second. We can, without any 
easure of doubt, with our own 
r and naval forces, hold the At- 
mtic and Pacific Oceans with one 
ontier on Britain (if she wishes to 
operate); the other, on Japan, For- 
osa and the Philippines. We can 

Id open the sea lanes for our sup- 
ies. I devotedly hope that a maxi- 
um of cooperation can be estab- 
shed between the British Common- 
ealth and ourselves. 

Third. To do this we should arm 
ur air and naval forces to the teeth. 
Ve have little need for large armies 
nless we are going to Europe or 
hina. We should give Japan her 
idependence and aid her in arms 
defend herself. We should stiffen 
1e defenses of our Pacific frontier 
1 Formosa and the Philippines. We 
in protect this island chain by our 
a and air power. 

Fourth. We could, after initial out- 
ys for more air and navy equip- 
ent, greatly reduce our expendi- 
res, balance our budget and free 
irselves from the dangers of in- 
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flation and economic degeneration. 

Fifth. If we toil and sacrifice as 
the President has so well asked, we 
can continue aid to the hungry of 
the world. Out of our productivity, 
we can give aid to other nations 
when they have already displayed 
spirit and strength in defense against 
communism. We have the stern duty 
to work and sacrifice to do it. 

Sixth. We should have none of 
appeasement. Morally there is no 
appeasement of communism. Ap- 
peasement contains more dangers 
than Dunkerques. We want no more 
Teherans and Yaltas. We can re- 
trieve a battle but we cannot re- 
trieve an appeasement. We are grate- 
ful that President Truman has de- 
nounced such a course. 

Seventh. We are not blind to the 
need to preserve Western Civiliza- 
tion on the Continent of Europe or 
to our cultural and religious ties to 
it. But the prime obligation of de- 
fense of Western Continental Europe 
rests upon the nations of Europe. 
The test is whether they have the 
spiritual force, the will and accept- 
ance of unity among them by their 
own volition. America cannot create 
their spiritual forces; we cannot buy 
them with money. 

You can search all the history of 
mankind and there is no parallel to 
the effort and sacrifice we have made 
to elevate their spirit and to achieve 
their unity. To this date it has failed. 
Their minds are confused with fears 
and disunities. They exclude Spain, 
although she has the will and means 
to fight. They higgle with Germany, 
although she is their frontier. They 
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vacillate in the belief that they are 
in little danger and the hope to 
avoid again being a theatre of war. 
And Karl Marx has added to their 
confusions. They still suffer from 
battle shock. Their highly organ- 
ized Communist parties are a men- 
ace we must not ignore. 

In both World War I and World 
War II (including West Germany) 
they placed more than 250 trained 
and equipped combat divisions in 
the field within sixty days with 
strong air and naval forces. They 
have more manpower and more pro- 
ductive capacity today than in either 
one of those wars. To warrant our 
further aid they should show they 
have spiritual strength and unity to 
avail themselves of their own re- 
sources. But it must be far more 
than pacts, conferences, paper prom- 
ises and declarations. Today it must 
express itself in organized and 
equipped combat divisions of such 
huge numbers as would erect a sure 
dam against the red flood. And that 
before we land another man or an- 
other dollar on their shores. Other- 
wise we shall be inviting another 
Korea. That would be a calamity to 
Europe as well as to us. 

Our policy in this quarter of the 
world should be confined to a period 
of watchful waiting without ground 
military action. 

There is a proper urge in all 
Americans for unity in troubled 
times. But unless unity is based on 
right principles and right action it is 
a vain and dangerous thing. 

Honest difference of views and 
honest debate are not disunity. They 


are the vital process of policy maki 
among free men. 

A right, a specific, an open fo 
eign policy must be formulate 
which gives confidence in our owl 
security before we can get behind i 

American eyes should now u 
opened to these hordes in Asia. 

These policies I have suggeste 
would be no isolationism. Indee 
they are the opposite. They woul 
avoid rash involvement of our mil 
tary forces in hopeless campaignt 
They do not relieve us of workim 
to our utmost. They would preser¥ 
a stronghold of Christian civiliz: 
tion in the world against any peras 
venture. 

With the policies I have outline: 
even without Europe Americas 
have no reason for hysteria or lot 
of confidence in our security or ov 
future. And in American securii 
rests the future security of all may 
kind. 

It would be an uneasy peace br 
we could carry it on with these pol 
cies indefinitely even if the Comm 
nists should attack our lines on tH 
seas. 

We can hope that in time a 
millions of other non-Communi 
peoples of the world will rise 
their dangers. . 

We can hope that sometime ti 
evils of communism and the disint 
gration of their racial controls w 
bring their own disintegration. It. 
remote consolation, but twice befo 
in world history Asiatic hordes hay 
swept over a large part of the wor 
and their racial dissensions dissolv. 
their empires. 

| 
: 


od 


Our people have braved difficult 
id distressing situations in these 
ree centuries we have been on 
is continent. We have faced our 
oubles without fear and we have 
ot failed. 
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We shall not fail in this, even if 
we have to stand alone. But we 
need to realize the whole truth and 
gird ourselves for troubled times. 
The truth is ugly. We face it with 
prayer and courage. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY* 
By ROBERT A. TAFT 


United States Senator from Ohio 


N VERY recent days we have 
eard appeals for unity from the 
ministration and from its sup- 
orters. 

I suggest that these appeals are an 
ttempt to cover up the past faults 
nd failures of the Administration 
nd enable it to maintain the secrecy 
rhich has largely enveloped our for- 
ign policy since the days of Frank- 
n D. Roosevelt... . As I see it mem- 
ers~of Congress, and particularly 
1embers of the Senate, have a con- 
itutional obligation to re-examine 
onstantly and discuss the foreign 
olicy of the United States.... 
Gertainly, when policies have 
een determined, unity in execution 
highly desirable, and in the prepa- 
ition for, and the conduct of, war 
is essential. During recent months, 
1e Republican minority has joined 
1 granting to the President those 
owers which may be necessary to 
eal with the situation. 

We have not hesitated to pass a 
raft law, a law granting extensive 


powers of economic control, and al- 
most unlimited appropriations for 
the armed forces. No action of the 
minority can be pointed to as in any 
way blocking or delaying the mobili- 
zation of our resources and our 
armed forces. If there has been any 
delay in the rearming, it has been in 
the administrative branch of the 
Government.... 

I have referred to the general tend- 
ency toward secrecy on the part of 
recent administrations. At Teheran 
and Yalta, we secretly agreed to a 
zone of influence for Soviet Russia 
in Europe extending through the 
Baltic States, in the Balkans and into 
the eastern zones of Austria and 
Germany. The result was to estab- 
lish Russia in a position of power in 
Central Europe which today threat- 
ens the liberty of Western Europe 
and of the United States itself. 

Our leaders secretly agreed to 
turn over control of Manchuria to 
Russia, and later hampered the oper- 
ations of the [Chinese] Nationalist 


* Selections from the foreign-policy address presented by Senator Taft to the United 


ates Senate on January 5, 1951. 
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Government in combat against the 
Communists without consultation of 
any kind with Congress. In Ger- 
many, our leaders adopted the Mor- 
genthau Plan while constantly deny- 
ing that they were doing anything of 
the kind, and without submitting 
the questions in any way to Congress 
for discussion. ... The President 
claims the right without consultation 
with Congress to decide whether or 
not we should use the atomic bomb. 

We see now the beginning of an 
agreement to send a specified num- 
ber of American troops to Europe 
without that question ever having 
been discussed in the Congress of 
the United States. The Atlantic Pact 
may have committed us to send arms 
to the other members of the pact, 
but no one ever maintained that it 
committed us to send many Ameri- 
can troops to Europe. A new policy 
is being formulated without con- 
sulting the Congress or the people. 

More and more it has become cus- 
tomary to make agreements instead 
of treaties, thus by-passing the power 
intended to be conferred on the Sen- 
ate to pass on the wisdom of impor- 
tant principles of foreign policy. It 
is still fashionable to meet any criti- 
cism by cries of isolationism just as 
Mr. Hoover’s recent speech has been 
treated. Criticisms are met by the 
calling of names rather than by in- 
telligent debate. 

I do not intend to say that a bi- 
partisan foreign policy could not be 
adopted, but there has been no real 
bipartisan policy, at any rate since 
the 1948 election. I quite realize the 
difficulty of any President consulting 


the minority in advance on eve 
question of foreign policy, and I 
not blame him for his failure t 
adopt a bipartisan policy. : 

But certainly the Republican mi 
nority cannot be attacked for failur 
to agree on policies on which th 
have not even been consulted, 0 
which they regard as detrimental t 
the welfare of the nation. 

The principal purpose of the for: 
eign policy of the United States is 
maintain the liberty of our people 
Its purpose is not to reform the en 
tire world or spread sweetness 
light and economic prosperity to peo: 
ples who have lived and worked out 
their own salvation for centuries ac? 
cording to the best of their ability, 
We do have an interest in the eco4 
nomic welfare of other nations anc 
in the military strength of other na4 
tions, but only to the extent to which 
our assistance may reduce the proba4 
bility of an attack on the freedom off 
our people. 

I do not myself see any conclusive: 
evidence that the Russians expect 
to start a war with the United States, 
And certainly I see no reason for a 
general panic on the assumption that 
they will do so. We have clearly 
notified them that any attack in 
Europe upon the United Nations 
means a third world war, and we 
are obligated to enter such a war 
under the terms of the Atlantic Pact. 

Look at it from any point of view 
—and, I think, particularly from the 
Russian point of view—and it is dif 
ficult to see how the Russians could 
reasonably entertain the hope that 
they can conquer the world by mili- 


=. 
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ry action. It must seem to their 
inkers an extremely difficult under- 
king. I believe they are still think- 
g in terms of a slow but steady 
lvance by the methods which they 
ive used up to this time. Those 
ethods are dangerous enough. 
Since there is a greater possibility, 
ywever, of a destructive war against 
ir liberty than we have ever faced 
the past, at least since the Revo- 
tionary War, there is no doubt 
at we should go just as far toward 
eparing for war as we can go in 
me of peace without weakening 
irselves in the long run and de- 
roying forever the very liberty 
hich war is designed to protect... . 
In the present crisis where the en- 
‘e world is threatened by the Com- 
unist menace, the United Nations 
is proved that it is not only an 
terly ineffective weapon to check 
ilitary aggression but that it is ac- 
ally a trap for those nations which 
ly upon it as an organization to 
cure action against aggressors. . . 
bviously in such an organization 
ere must be a veto power and that 
to power nullifies any effective ac- 
mn by the United Nations. ... 
When the North Koreans attacked, 
happened that Russia was boycot- 
1g the Security Council and the 
solution calling for action against 
e North Korean aggression was 
erefore passed without dissent. . . . 
4ere was no concurring vote by 
issia, but we overrode this ob- 
tion without considering how it 
ight be raised against us in the 
ture. 
Furthermore, we took this action 


without considering the fact that, if 
the Chinese Communists attacked 
and the Russian representative re- 
turned to the Security Council, the 
United Nations could not follow up 
its action against the Korean Com- 
munists by similar action against 
Chinese Communists. If the Russians 
had planned it that way, they could 
not have done better. 

Did they arrange the North Ko- 
rean attack just when they were boy- 
cotting the United Nations, so that 
the United Nations might take an 
abortive action? Did they deliber- 
ately ignore the point I have just 
made relating to affirmative vote 
knowing that they could later block 
action against China? We were 
sucked into the Korean War by a 
delusion as to a power which never 
has existed under the Charter. .. . 

Those who are blaming the United 
Nations should much more blame 
the limitations of the Charter and 
our own Government for forcing 
United Nations action beyond its 
permanent powers. . . 

The President incorrectly assumed 
that the United Nations was an oper- 
ating organization with power to 
call on us for troops which we could 
supply. As a matter of fact, he had 
no authority whatever to commit 
American troops to Korea without 
consulting Congress and without 
Congressional approval. 

He could not commit our armed 
forces to support the United Nations 
under the terms of the act which 
was passed by Congress, for that act 
only recognized the commitment of 
troops in the event of the negotiation 
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of a special military agreement with 
the Security Council “which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Con- 
gress by an appropriate act or joint 
resolution.” The Russians have pre- 
vented the conclusion of any such 
agreements. Congress has therefore 
never acted. 

The President simply usurped au- 
thority, in violation of the laws 
and the Constitution, when he sent 
troops to Korea to carry out the 
resolution of the United Nations in 
an undeclared war. It may now be 
argued that Congress by appropri- 
ating money for additional Korean 
action has ratified the act, but the 
war was on and we had no choice 
but to back up wholeheartedly the 
boys who were fighting in Korea... . 

... For the present we must make 
use of the United Nations as best 
we may, as a diplomatic weapon and 
through it we may hope that more 
friendly relations can be established 
with Russia. But as far as military 
policy is concerned, I see no choice 
except to develop our own military 
policy, and our own policy of al- 
liances, without regard to the non- 
existent power of the United Nations 
to prevent aggression. 

What then should be our military 
policy in preparation for a possible 
attack by Russia on ourselves or on 
our allies? Our first consideration 
must be defense of America. ... It 
seems obvious that the immediate 
problem of defending this country 
depends upon control of the sea and 
control of the air.... 

Whether war can be ended by air 
power alone may be open to ques- 


tion, but certainly sea and air powe 
can achieve a complete protectio 
while other forces are being deve 
oped to meet whatever goals ma 
seem to be desirable in a third world 
war. Of course an army of reasoi 
able size has a place in the defenss 
of the American continent. 
A land army is also necessary f 
the defense of air bases, further de 
fense of islands near the continentaz 
shores, and for such occasional ex 
tensions of action into Europe ot 
Asia as promise success in selectee 
areas. But it need not be anything 
like as large an army as would t 
necessary for a land war on th} 
Continent of Europe or the Coni 
nent of Asia. ... ; 
A superiority in air and sea forces 
throughout the world can achievi 
other purposes than mere defense 
It can furnish effective assistane¢ 
to all those nations which desira 
to maintain their freedom. . . . II 
can achieve a balance of powe! 
under which more peaceful relationi 
throughout the world can constanth 
be developed. 
While defense of this country i 
our first consideration, I do not agre 
with those who think we can com 
pletely abandon the rest of the worl« 
and rely solely upon the defense 0 
this continent. In fact the very thesi 
of an effective control of sea and ai 
by the free nations requires that w 
do interest ourselves in Europe an 
the Near East and India and the Fa 
East, so that Communist influence 
may not extend to areas from whic 
it is still possible to exclude it by man 
methods other than land armies. 


D£ course, Mr. Hoover’s recent 
ech was completely misrepre- 
ted by the Administration press 
this regard. He did not advocate 
irement to the American conti- 
it. He only urged that emphasis 
placed on our defense of the 
antic and Pacific Oceans, as it 
uld be particularly if all of our 
es should abandon us. 

t seems to me that our battle 
mst communism is in fact a 
rld-wide battle and must be 
ght on the world stage. What 
bject to is undertaking to fight 
t battle primarily on the vast land 
as of the Continent of Europe or 
Continent of Asia where we are 
the greatest possible disadvantage 
a war with Russia. The first prin- 
le of military strategy is not to 
it on the enemy’s chosen battle- 
und where he has his greatest 
meth... .. 

There is no need for a specific 
> of defense, but we can exer- 
a power for peace over a vast 
a. If the Russians realize that 
ver cannot be challenged, and 
_do real damage to their own 
ion with the atomic bomb and 
erwise, their purpose of military 
ression may well wither, and 
dually peaceful relations in Eu- 
e may grow again. The desire of 
nan beings for peace and comfort 
| normal human relations is a 
verful force which will constantly 
ssert itself. 

do not believe that this sea and 
power should be used for aggres- 
- purposes, but I do believe it 
uld be available to assist those 
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nations which ask for assistance to 
defend themselves against Commu- 
nist aggression, to the extent that 
such power can be successfully and 
effectively used. 

We must not undertake anything 
beyond our power as we have in 
Korea. We must not assume obli- 
gations by treaty or otherwise which 
require any extensive use of Ameri- 
can land forces. In the first place, 
we should be willing to assist with 
sea and air forces any island nations 
which desire our help. Among those 
islands are Japan, Formosa, the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia, Australia and 
New Zealand; on the Atlantic side, 
Great Britain, of course. 

Japan is a special case. It seems 
to me we should at once make a 
treaty with Japan and then declare 
peace with Japan by joint resolution. 
Such a treaty should provide for as- 
sistance from the United States in 
the air and on the sea and tempo- 
rarily perhaps with a few divisions 
on land until the Japanese can cre- 
ate their own land army for defen- 
sive purposes. 

I believe the policy would also in- 
volve the support of Chiang Kai- 
shek on Formosa and the providing 
of arms and other assistance which 
might enable him to defend himself 
and contest with the Chinese Com- 
munists in China itself at least until 
peace is made with them. It is ridic- 
ulous to talk about avoiding a war 
with Communist China when such a 
war already exists. 

When American boys are being 
killed by Chinese armies, and Pei- 
ping announces that they are fight- 
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ing the United States and trying to 
destroy American forces, we might 
as well have a declared war. It would 
untie the hands of our military com- 
manders, and force the return of 
some of their army to China. The 
operations of Chiang’s army and the 
free Chinese on the mainland should 
be a real hindrance to the occupa- 
tion of Southeast Asia by Commu- 
nist armies. In fact, it would seem 


to be the only hope. 


Such a war certainly need not. 


involve the invasion of China by 
American armies, or cost us one 
more man, or one more dollar, than 
the present war in Korea. In fact 
it would cost us much less... . 

The power of great sea and air 
forces is not necessarily limited to 
island nations. The policy I sug- 
gest certainly would not abandon to 
Communist conquest the continental 
nations. In the first place, we may 
give economic assistance to many 
such nations providing they really 
want that assistance. We can give 
arms as we are bound to do under 
the Atlantic Pact, and as we are now 
doing in Indo-China, in Greece and 
in Turkey. 

There are some places where it 
may even be wise to commit some 
land troops if we can see a reason- 
able chance of success. Korea does 
not seem to be such an area, but the 
entire Continent of Africa is con- 
nected with Asia and certainly we 
should assist in defending the Suez 
Canal as a means of maintaining our 
connections by sea, and Northern 
Africa where we hold valuable air 
bases. 


It may be possible to assist Spair 
I should suppose that Singapore a 
the Malay Peninsula could be de 
fended by land troops if sea and ai 
power is available on both sides cx 
the peninsula. The extension of suc 
aid by land troops, however, is” 
dangerous experiment as we found 
in Korea. I doubt if we should en i 
into any commitments in advaned 
or undertake the job at all unless wi 
are sure it is well within our capac 
ity, and almost certain of success. | 

The greatest question of polic; 
before the country and before thil 
Congress, however, relates to ou 
undertakings in Europe. Under thi 
general principles I have laid dow! ' 
I would say that we had better comt 
mit no American troops to the Eurox 
pean Continent at this time. Som¢ 
modification is required in that th 
ry because, first, we are now occult 
pying Germany with the obligation: 
growing out of the Second World 
War, and second, we have made 
certain promises under the Atlantid 
Pact. | 

It might be well first to considei 
just what our obligations are unde: 
the Atlantic Pact. One thing seem: 
certain. There is no legal obligatior 
to send American land soldiers te 
Europe. . . 

... It was only our military plan 
ners who discussed sending Ameri 
can land troops to Europe. Respon 
sible officials of the Government ab 
solutely repudiated any idea that th 
Atlantic Pact contemplated any sucl 
aid. If the President in his confer 
ence with Mr. Attlee, or Secretar 
Acheson at Brussels has undertaker 
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commit the United States to any 
th assistance before or during a 
ir, they are usurping the authority 
ren by law and their program 
suld be submitted to Congress for 
isideration. 
The President has no power to 
ree to send American troops to 
ht in Europe in a war between 
> members of the Atlantic Pact 
d Soviet Russia. Without author- 
he involved us in the Korean 
r. Without authority he apparent- 
is now adopting a similar policy 
Europe. If Russia attacks, we will 
in the war. 
But I do not think we should 
ce our assistance on nations which 
not wish to arm themselves. I 
not think we should insist or 
nm urge that the European nations 
m a great international army un- 
; they request us to help them in 
t project. I do not think we 
uuld assume the leadership in the 
mation of a great international 
ay by the appointment of an 
yerican commander in chief. 
seneral Eisenhower is going to 
rope to look into the wisdom of 
; project, and I hope he explores 
ry aspect of such a commitment. 
. If these nations really do desire 
suild up their own arms, and do 
with our assistance, and if the 
e comes when they see the need 
and demand a coordinated de- 
se, and if it appears at that time 
t that defense has a reasonable 
nce of success, I should not ob- 
to committing some limited 
nber of American divisions to 


work with them in the general spirit 
of the Atlantic Pact. 

Such a program, however, never 
ought to be a key point in our over- 
all military strategy. And the initi- 
ative should be theirs and not ours. 

The course which we are pursuing 
will make war more likely. If this 
great international force which we 
envision is gradually built up, the 
Russians for awhile will gradually 
increase their strength, but it seems 
obvious that if they think the Allies 
are gaining on them too rapidly, 
they can always begin the war... . 

I believe that it is possible for us 
to maintain our economy if we pur- 
sue the air and sea strategy I have 
outlined. Apparently 700,000 men 
apiece for the Navy and Air Force 
would provide a most powerful sea 
and air defense. 

I must admit I am guessing as to 
the figures, but it is at least sug- 
gested in the hearings that $10,000,- 
000,000 a year would take care of 
the current operations of these two 
forces plus about $10,000,000,000 a 
year in new equipment. This equip- 
ment bill might decrease after sev- 
eral years when the forces reach 
their full strength. To this $20,- 
000,000,000 must be added another 
$20,000,000,000 for the Army, even 
if we hold that Army to approxt- 
mately a million and a half men. 

The total expense of $40,000,000,- 
000 a year for military purposes plus 
domestic expenditures and aid to 
foreign nations might hold the en- 
tire expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment within $65,000,000,000. It 
is possible, in my opinion, to develop 
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taxes which will ultimately meet 
that bill. 

However, those who are thinking 
of our policy in terms of an Ameri- 
can Army in Europe and a war 
there with Russia propose a much 
larger increase in the Army. The 
program is entirely indefinite at this 
moment, but I have heard talk of 
having as many as 4,500,000 men 
under arms, which would mean a 
land Army of 3,000,000 men. 

If we are going to try to put 
1,500,000 or 2,000,000 men in Eu- 
rope or available for transportation 
to Europe within a few weeks of 
Russian attack, this may not be un- 
reasonable. But it would certainly 
increase the armed forces bill by an- 
other $20,000,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000,000 a year. That money would 
have to be borrowed and we would 
be perpetually on a deficit basis. I do 
not believe it is possible to prevent 
inflation with an annual deficit of 
$20,000,000,000. 

Even with the smaller bill, price 
and wage controls will probably be 
necessary, and they may be effective 
to stabilize prices if we are balanc- 
ing the budget, but even controls 
cannot prevent inflation and de- 
crease in the value of the dollar if 
we permit such a tremendous deficit 
through an increase in Army ex- 
pense. sa8 

. . . Communism has introduced 
a new spirit of aggression into the 
world. It has inspired fanatical zeal 
in its advocates. It has adopted a 
combination of deceit, propaganda, 
and strong-arm methods, which has 
spread its control over hundreds of 


millions of men and over ma 
countries. Now we are forced to use 
the same methods which comm 
nism has adopted, or be swept awayy 
... I believe we should adopt agg 
gressive methods of propaganda. W 
have something to sell. Liberty hat 
always been a more appealing ph i 
losophy to the people of the worl 
than totalitarian communism cai 
ever be. as: 
Finally, I believe we should use 
the same methods of infiltration ab 
have the Russians. We need a muelf 
more effective intelligence force. Wd 
need to study the methods by which 
those millions who yearn for liberty 
in satellite countries may be- orga . 
ized to seize power wherever they 
have the support of their fellow citi 
zens. We can back Chiang Kai-she 
in his operations in China among tha 
free Chinese and the underground 
Today, as far as I can see, there 
is no central agency anywhere t 
organize the lovers of freedont 
throughout the world, and keep i 
communication with them and theij 
programs. There is no plan and n 
program in this field except the li 
ited propaganda of the Voice o| 
America. 
CONCLUSION 

The threat of communism is real 
Those who are directing its affair 
are brilliant and unprincipled. Ame 
ica must be the leader in the battl 
to prevent the spread of communi 
and preserve the liberty of the worl 
In the field of military operation 
our strongest position is in the ai 
and on the sea, and we should no 
attempt to be also a controllin 
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wer on the land. We should not 
a military aggressor or give the 
pression of military aggression or 
‘ite a war which might otherwise 
ver occur. Operations on the con- 
ents of Europe and Asia, if any, 
ould be undertaken only with the 
satest care and under careful limi- 
ion. We must not so extend our- 
ves as to threaten economic col- 
se or inflation, for a productive 
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and free America is the last bastion 
of liberty. 

And finally the policy we adopt 
must be approved by Congress and 
the people after full and free dis- 
cussion. The commitment of a land 
army to Europe is a program never 
approved by Congress into which 
we should not drift. The policy 
of secret executive agreements has 
brought us to danger and disaster. It 
threatens the liberties of our people. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS* 


By DEAN ACHESON 


Secretary of State 


E HAVE gone through a dark 
ir. It was a year of steadily in- 
asing tension which broke, in 
le, into open fighting, an action 
ich underwent a many fold in- 
ase in scale with the flagrant 
1 barefaced attack by Communist 
ina. 
it was a year in which the leaders 
the Soviet Union talked loudly 
peace, but their words were 
ywned out by the noise of their 
rlike acts. 
3ut let us not make the mistake 
permitting the deep shadow 
ich overcast 1950 to obscure cer- 
1 fundamental accomplishments 
t are a part of the year’s record. 
ull attention to some of them here 
ause they form a part of the 
ndation on which we are going 
build in 1951. 
They also concern the foreign pol- 


icy which this Government has been 
pushing for the past five years—a 
policy which is designed to create 
unity and security for the free world. 
It is our firm intention to press for- 
ward with this policy. We are confi- 
dent it is sound. 

Last June, the United Nations met 
squarely the issue of Communist 
aggression against the Republic of 
Korea. Fifty-three nations joined in 
branding the North Koreans as ag- 
gressors and called for military ac- 
tion from member nations to drive 
them out. Twenty-five nations made 
offers of material contributions to 
the United Nations army. Infantry 
units of thirteen nations are fighting 
in Korea under the United Nations 
flag and fourteen countries have con- 
tributed air, naval and medical con- 
tingents. 

This is concrete evidence that our 
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associates in the free world are will- 
ing to make sacrifices—and in some 
instances the sacrifices entailed are 
considerable—in the interests of col- 
lective security. They are demonstra- 
tions of the willingness of these na- 
tions to stand up and be counted for 
the cause of freedom. 

During 1950, the procedures of 
the General Assembly were strength- 
ened so that the United Nations 
could not be rendered impotent by 
obstructionist use of the veto. 

The year also saw progress in 
shaping the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. The talks in Brussels 
this month paved the way for action 
and made possible the appointment 
of General Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander. We are getting 
on with the job of marshalling an 
effective security force for the North 
Atlantic community. 

In the past twelve months, the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
moved ahead at a good pace. 

Point Four, tremendous in poten- 
tial though modest in scale, got 
under way. The European recovery 
which the Marshall Plan was de- 
signed to accomplish has made tre- 
mendous strides and in some nations 
is a full year ahead of schedule. 

The year produced another move 
of grim significance to the free 
world. For the first time since V-J 
Day, the Soviet Union went a step 
beyond tactics of indirection and 
subversion—and encouraged the use 
of force. Consequently, the air is 
now cleared of any shred of doubt 
that might have existed as to the 
methods which the Soviet Union is 


willing to use. The Politburo’s sai 
timonious profession of its desix 
for peace is shown to be nothing bu 
camouflage to cloak the naked ing 
perialism of its aims. 
Thus the crisis of this past yea 
and thus the need for some vet 
plain talk on plans and prospects f 
1951. 
The emergency we face is one 
extreme gravity. Our freedom, o 
way of life is menaced. We ai 


> || 


we are facing. It means also th: 
there must be full support for 
measures which may be = 
preserve the free world. : 
I believe that there are certain fi 
damentals of policy which must 
followed in 1951: 7 
This country must remain 
to its tradition of standing by it 
friends. To abandon our allies wou 
gratify the Kremlin. To do so wo 
be appeasement on a gigantic scal 
The Soviet Union, holding in 
happy bondage the peoples of Eas 
ern Europe, wields enough pow 
without making the Soviet imperi 
ists a gift of the productive capaci 
and technical skills of Western Ev 
rope, plus the strategic resources a 
the manpower of the Middle Ea 
and Asia. | 
Regardless of threats, this coum 
will not compromise by appeas: 
ment its security or the principl. 
by which a society of free men mu: 


as Seat oR 


ion. In Korea, this means that 
ountry will not be intimidated 
he threats coming out of Pei- 
4 3 but will continue under the 
ited Nations to combat the forces 
Agpression. 

Chis Government will press vigor- 
ly ahead with programs and poli- 
3 the validity of which has been 
iblished by actual test. We will 
ouble our efforts to build situ- 
ms of strength to meet trouble 
erever it threatens. This is the 
ctive counter to Communist ex- 
sion. 

[he present difficulties arise from 
lawless and cynical conduct of 
‘Communists who would destroy 
ce and freedom. This conduct re- 
res us to add rapidly to our mili- 


y strength. We will continue our 


ts to work for peace through 
United Nations. That is the kind 
people we are—but we now, once 
in, must see to our arms. 
iconomic aid will be carried for- 
¢d—although redirected where 
essary to contribute to the mili- 
/ strength of the free world. 

Ve will step up the international 
‘mation program to make sure 
r the ideals of free men have full 
ression, that the Soviet Union 
'its puppets are constantly before 
‘bar of world opinion, and to 
sent an accurate and factual in- 
retation of American action and 
ntion. 

Ve must strive to close the ranks 
ome to obtain the strength which 
ves from unity. The two great 
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parties must continue to consult with 
each other on international affairs 
in order to insure that American 
action will have maximum possible 
bipartisan backing. 

The lesson of Korea has hit home. 
We must rally to the support of the 
President in his call for rapid 
strengthening of our national de- 
fenses and for readying the full 
moral and material strength of the 
nation to guard against the dangers 
that threaten us. No sacrifices are 
too great when the future of this 
nation is at stake. 

I am confident that if we dedicate 
ourselves to a build-up of strength 
in the months ahead, we will come 
through this crisis. We have the pro- 
ductive capacity, the skill and the 
manpower that are required. All 
that is needed is the determination 
to do the job. There will be no lack 
of will if we keep ever in mind dur- 
ing the new year that American 
strength is the indispensable com- 
ponent of world peace. 

The great resources of this coun- 
try are now being marshalled and 
the armed forces rapidly being ex- 
panded. New weapons are being 
forged which will be made available 
to our own forces and to our allies. 
Meanwhile our allies are increasing 
their military production and build- 
ing up their armed forces. 

I am sure that this country, to- 
gether with the other free nations, 
will create the strength necessary to 
repel aggression, restore stability and 
increase the well-being of the free 


peoples of the world. 
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